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The  public  has  not  taken  that  degree  of  interest  in  its 
Municipal  Courts  that  the  importance  of  the  work  therein 
demands.  The  judge  to  a marked  degree  has  in  his  hands 
the  future  and  well-being  of  the  almost  countless  human 
beings  that  come  before  him. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  of  me  concerning 
the  innovations  I have  made,  showing  an  awakening  public 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  court  that  is  truly  gratifying. 

It  is  these  considerations  that  impel  me  to  make  this 
report — the  first  of  a Municipal  Court  in  this  city. 

The  purposes  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this  report 
are  to  inform  the  public  of  the  things  already  done  in  this 
court  and  to  stimulate  a more  general  public  interest  in  the 
work  now  inaugurated  and  to  be  accomplished. 

THE  IDEA  OF  THE  JUDGE  AS  TO  THE  PURPOSES  OF 

THE  COURT. 

The  feeling  of  the  court  toward  prisoners  is  this: 

That  they  are  persons  who  are  still  worthy  of  reclama- 
tion; that  they  are  worth  that  treatment  that  will  tend  to 
restore  them  to  good  citizenship  as  is  consistent  with  pub- 
lic safety. 

Most  criminals  begin  their  careers  of  crime  by  commit- 
ting petty  offenses.  It  is  this  class  of  offenders  that  come 
to  my  court — over  8,000  during  the  past  year.  If  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court  is  able  to  deter  or  reform  this  class  of  offenders 
it  has  done  an  inestimable  public  service.  It  has  been  with 
this  idea  that  the  court  has  been  conducted,  and  in  execut- 
ing this  plan  I have  attempted  to  administer  the  law  and 
the  affairs  of  the  court  along  common  sense  lines  without 
exceeding  the  authority  vested  in  the  court  by  law. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  COURT. 

We  have  changed  entirely  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  court  room.  The  old  bridge  or  chute  in  front  of  the 
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judge’s  bench  has  been  removed  and  a counsel  table  and 
witness  chair  substituted.  The  defendant,  counsel  and  others, 
are  separated  from  the  judge’s  bench  to  a proper  distance. 
The  aim  of  this  is  for  publicity  of  business,  an  open  hear- 
ing and  the  removal  of  the  judge  from  contact  with  any 
person  interested  or  otherwise.  There  can  be  no  whispering 
to  the  judge  by  any  person  or  any  private  conversation 
carried  on.  The  presence  of  the  old  chute  offered  ample 
opportunity  for  ready  and  secret  conference  among  wit- 
nesses and  the  fixing  up  of  stories  by  parties  interested 
during  the  course  of  the  trial.  The  removal  of  the  chute 
has  reduced  perjury. 

The  changes  above  outlined  also  have  tended  to  promote 
order  and  dignity  in  court  proceedings.  The  court  room 
now  resembles,  in  all  of  its  features,  those  of  the  higher 
courts. 

A complaint  room  has  been  provided  where  those  who 
have  business  there  may  carry  on  the  same  in  private.  It 
is  in  this  room  where  attorneys  consult  their  clients.  No 
person,  other  than  a court  officer,  is  allowed  to  go  in  or 
near  the  detention  cages  or  holdovers,  and  all  are  prohib- 
ited from  soliciting  legal  business  or  proffering  any  kind 
of  advice  or  instruction  in  the  court  room  or  places  adjacent 
thereto.  In  this  way  we  have  effectually  rid  the  court  of 
snitches  and  hangers-on;  prisoners  have  been  saved  from 
any  private  or  public  exploitation,  and  they  have  been  se- 
cured from  being  solicited,  imposed  upon  or  blackmailed. 

A complete  set  of  rules  for  the  government  of  business 
has  been  promulgated.  This  is  an  innovation  in  police  court 
practice  and  has  proven  of  invaluable  service.  The  rules  are 
set  out  in  full  on  page  '32  of  this  report. 

INSTALMENT  FINES. 

We  have  the  Fine  system  in  the  Municipal  Courts  of  this 
city.  The  court  cannot  sentence  a man  to  prison;  imprison- 
ment comes  only  as  a result  of  non-payment  of  a fine.  This 
effects  a hardship  on  the  poor  man.  He  cannot  be  expected 
to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  his  fine  within  a few  hours 
after  it  is  imposed.  Consequently  he  is  sent  to  prison,  not 
because  the  judge  has  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment,  but 
because  he  is  poor;  this  in  effect  is  imprisonment  for  debt. 
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SESSION  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURT. 


Thus  the  law  for  a police  court  is  so  written  that  it  dis- 
criminates between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  poor  man 
is  the  first  to  see  this  discrimination  because  he  is  the  victim 
of  this  system.  The  public  has  grown  to  believe  that  there 
is  discrimination  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law. 
Mr.  Taft,  admittedly  a conservative — while  President — said 
as  much.  As  far  as  the  police  courts  of  this  country  are 
concerned  the  public  is  justified  in  its  belief.  It  is  not 
exact  justice  for  one  man  to  be  allowed  to  go  free  merely 
because  he  has  the  money  with  which  to  pay  his  fine  while 
another,  who  has  no  money,  goes  to  jail.  It  is  a pitiable 
scene  enacted  by  sobbing  wives,  mothers  and  children  in  the 
court  room  and  clerk’s  office  pleading  for  the  release  of  hus- 
band, son  or  father  against  whom  a fine  has  been  assessed, 
utterly  without  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  same,  while  the 
wealthy  father  walks  up  to  the  clerk’s  office  and  deposits  the 
necessary  money  to  release  his  favored  but  wayward  son. 

It  has  been  my  effort  to  cause  a prisoner  to  believe 
that  he  is  being  dealt  with  fairly.  I want  him  to  feel  that 
mine  is  not  a court  where  only  his  kind — the  poor  man  and 
his  family — suffer.  I want  him  to  respect  the  law  as  he 
sees  it  in  my  court,  for  if  a man  respects  the  law  he  will 
not  violate  it.  As  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  I have  instituted  the  “instal- 
ment fine.”  Under  the  rule  of  court  governing  this  plan  a 
person  of  previous  good  character — a first  offender — if  un- 
able to  pay  his  fine  when  it  is  assessed,  is  allowed  to  pay 
the  same  in  weekly  instalments.  The  weekly  payments  are 
adjusted  in  size  to  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  defend- 
ant and  his  family.  In  this  way  some  persons  are  paying 
as  little  as  50  cents  per  week. 

The  instalment  fine  has  proven  a great  success.  It 
was  instituted  the  1st  of  last  October.  Since  that  time 
we  have  released  164  persons  to  pay  their  fines  in  instal- 
ments; out  of  that  number  only  seven  have  been  committed 
for  non-payment.  The  city  treasury  has  been  enriched  to 
the  extent  of  $2,122.00  which  has  been  collected. 

Among  other  results  I have  found  the  instalment  fine 
plan  has  effected  the  following: 

It  tends  to  put  the  poor  man  on  a footing  with  the 
more  fortunate  rich.  It  compels  the  delinquent  to  work  in 
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order  keep  out  of  jail.  It  restores  the  man  to  his  family 
instead  of  depriving  it  of  him.  It  saves  the  city  the  ex- 
pense of  his  keep  in  prison,  the  public  the  probable  burden 
of  supporting  his  family  while  he  is  confined,  and  it  en- 
riches the  city  to  the  extent  of  the  fine  that  it  otherwise 
would  lose.  It  teaches  the  improvident — most  of  our  pris- 
oners belong  to  this  class — business  ideas  and  practices  in 
requiring  the  offender  to  save  his  money  and  to  adjust  his 
affairs,  so  that  he  will  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his  in- 
stalments. It  trains  him  in  the  viitue  of  self-denial  in 
that  it  forces  him  to  forego  some  of  his  luxuries,  the  same 
often  consisting  of  too  much  liquor.  It  saves  him  his  job 
and  retains  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  producing  class.  It 
saves  his  family  from  humiliation  and  disgrace,  as  well  as 
the  embarrassment  incident  to  imprisonment.  It  saves  his 
self-respect  which  he  is  apt  to  lose  in  prison  and  without 
which  he  is  worthless.  It  saves  him  the  stigma  of  having 
been  in  prison  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of  obtaining 
employment  when  he  is  released.  It  acts  as  a parole — each 
week  when  he  makes  a payment  he  reports  to  the  clerk 
what  he  has  been  doing.  It  is  an  improvment  over  the 
parole  because  the  offender  feels  that  he  is  settling  with 
the  public,  and  that  he  is  not  an  object  of  sympathy  and 
charity.  Unfortunately,  there  are  a class  of  persons  spring- 
ing up  who  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the  unfor- 
tunate class  and  believe  themselves  to  be  the  objects  of 
sympathy  and  charity. 

At  least  25  per  cent  of  those  brought  into  Police  Court 
are  “repeaters.”  Of  those  released  to  pay  their  fines  in 
instalments  only  four — 2.4  per  cent — have  come  back  on 
a second  offense  and  4.2  per  cent  committed  for  failure  to 
pay.  While  the  probation  and  parole  systems  are  of  the 
greatest  reforms  of  our  time,  no  probation  or  parole  system 
can  produce  such  a record.  During  parts  of  the  year  the 
Municipal  Farm  is  overcrowded  and  prisoners  must  be  re- 
leased to  make  room  for  other  and  new  ones.  The  instal- 
ment fine  system  relieves  this  situation.  Lastly,  and  of  most 
importance,  the  instalment  fine  plan  punishes  the  offender; 
while  he  is,  in  a measure,  placed  upon  his  honor,  he  feels 
the  sting  of  the  law  every  time  he  makes  a payment  and 
realizes  that  he  is  answering  to  the  public  for  his  misdeeds. 
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desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Colonel  L. 
S.  Simons  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Collins,  court  officials,  for  their 
invaluable  aid  in  the  instalment  fine  work. 

THE  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURT. 

On  October  1st,  1912,  the  Domestic  Relations  Court 
was  established.  The  sessions  of  the  court  are  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings  at  10  a.  m.,  and  on  Saturday 
nights  for  special  purposes.  (See  Rule  V,  page  32.)  The 
Domestic  Relations  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  offenses 
growing  out  of  domestic  disagreements  and  difficulties,  the 
largest  per  cent  of  the  cases  being  for  non-support. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  Do- 
mestic Relations  Court  were  these: 

Under  the  old  plan  a wife  seeking  the  support  of  her 
husband  was  compelled  to  come  to  Police  Court  and  await 
her  turn  in  the  calling  of  cases.  While  our  court  room  is 
kept  spotless  and  bad  characters  and  hangers-on  have  been 
driven  away  we  shall  never  be  able  to  change  the  class  of 
persons  that  are  arrested  and  brought  before  the  court. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court 
the  wife  frequently  was  forced  to  sit  beside  prostitutes  and 
procurers  and  persons  of  ill-repute  and  listen  to  testimony 
that  often  involved  the  most  degrading  details  of  immorality, 
and,  sometimes,  degeneracy.  The  delicate  senses  of  a good 
woman  were  naturally  outraged.  When  her  case  was  called 
she  would  be  compelled  to  get  up  before  a morbid  throng  and 
tell  the  most  intimate  secrets  of  the  home  and  the  details 
of  her  family’s  humiliation.  A separate  and  private  court, 
where  the  general  public  is  excluded,  does  away,  with  these 
bad  features.  Under  the  old  system  many  good  women — 
the  kind  that  so  richly  deserve  the  support  of  their  delin- 
quent husbands — have  preferred  themselves  and  children  to 
suffer  actual  want  rather  than  to  undergo  the  indignity  of 
a police  court  scene. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practice  of  the  court  to  assess 
heavy  fines  against  delinquent  husbands  and  fathers  and  to 
commit  them  to  prison  at  once.  This  was  done  on  the 
theory  that  a man  who  abandons  his  wife  or  children  is 
worthy  of  the  severest  punishment.  The  theory  was  correct. 
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but  the  practice  was  most  hard  on  the  family.  A case  in 
point  is  reported  from  the  city  of  New  York: 

“A  man  was  confronted  in  court  with  his  wife 
and  little  daughter,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  evi- 
dence it  appeared  that  he  had  not  answered  a letter 
that  the  child  had  written  him.  This  made  the  judge 
so  indignant  that  he  refused  to  let  the  man  say  a word 
in  explanation,  and  at  once  fined  him  $1,000.00  * * * 
and  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  a year  or  two. 
This  prompt  action  of  the  judge  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers  and  seemed  as  commendable  as  some  of 
the  apt  judgments  of  the  Cadis  in  the  good  old  days 
of  Haroun  al  Raschid.” 

The  wife  and  child  afterwards  became  wards  of  public 
charity. 

No  husband  or  father  should  be  sent  to  jail  in  non- 
support cases  until  the  case  becomes  hopeless.  Having  a 
father  in  jail  casts  a stigma  upon  the  wife  and  children, 
the  family  is  frowned  upon  by  the  neighbors,  and  children 
are  oftimes  twitted  about  it  in  school  and  on  the  streets. 
Not  only  the  man  himself,  while  in  jail,  is  a public  charge, 
but  his  family  is  likely  to  become  the  object  of  public 
charity.  When  he  is  released  he  is  out  of  employment,  and 
very  often  he  has  lost  his  self-respect.  The  chances  of  his 
ever  again  supporting  his  family  are  remote. 

Having  these  considerations  in  mind,  I have  instituted 
the  following  plan  and  procedure  in  domestic  relation  cases: 

If  the  man  is  found  guilty,  I ascertain  what  is  his 
earning  capacity  and  the  needs  of  his  wife  and  family.  If 
he  is  out  of  employment  a job  is  secured  for  him.  The 
court  then  fixes  the  amount  he  thinks  should  be  paid  in 
weekly  or  monthly  payments  for  the  support  of  the  family. 
Often  the  man  is  ordered  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  wife 
direct,  but  usually  to  the  Welfare  Board  for  the  benefit  of 
the  wife  or  children.  The  order  is  enforced  by  a fine  as- 
sessed against  the  defendant,  who  is  then  paroled  on  con- 
dition that  he  obeys  it.  In  a little  over  six  months  of  our 
operation  we  have  tried  126  cases  in  the  Domestic  Relations 
Court  and  have  collected  $2,477.81  from  husbands  and 
fathers  for  the  support  of  their  families.  However,  this 
amount  does  not  include  money  paid  by  husbands  and  fathers 
directly  to  the  families  under  order  of  the  court.  If  this 
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item  be  included  in  the  past  six  months  at  least  $7,500.00 
has  gone  to  the  support  of  women  and  children  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  spent  elsewhere  while  the  families 
were  objects  of  charity. 

Only  five  paroled  husbands  and  fathers  have  been  com- 
mitted for  failure  to  live  up  to  the  order  of  court. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  court  to  give  the  husband  or 
father  a chance  to  pay  on  parole  in  every  case  where  there 
is  the  least  chance  that  he  will  make  good.  Only  three 
men  were  committed  direct  without  this  chance  being  given 
them.  These  were  hopeless  cases. 

The  spirit  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  is  not  that 
of  a criminal  court.  This  court  might  well  be  termed  a 
Court  of  Reconciliation.  The  first  consideration  of  the  court 
is  to  bring  together  husband  and  wife.  We  have  been  most 
successful  along  this  line  and  have  prevented  the  bringing 
of  many  divorce  suits. 

No  more  important  public  service  can  be  performed 
by  any  court  than  that  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
family.  The  family  is  the  unit  upon  which  not  only  our 
nation,  but  our  very  civilization,  is  builded.  Charles  A. 
Elwood,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology  (March,  1913, 
page  828)  gives  some  very  interesting  information  on  this 
point.  He  says: 

“A  wholesome  family  life  probably  forms  the  best 
preventive  of  both  juvenile  and  adult  crime  of  which 
we  have  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  a demoralized 
and  unstable  family  life  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
productive  factors  in  crime.  An  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  writer  in  1910  showed  that  out  of  7,575 
children  in  thirty-four  state  reform  schools  in  the 
United  States,  29.6  per  cent  came  from  families  in 
which  there  had  been  either  divorce  or  desertion, 

* * * and  38.05  per  cent  (including  a number  of 

cases  which  overlapped)  from  homes  demoralized  by 
drink,  vice  or  crime.  Four  juvenile  courts,  dealing 
with  4,278  children,  also  reported  that  23.7  per  cent 
of  this  number  came  from  families  in  which  father  and 
mother  were  separated  by  desertion  or  divorce.  * * * 

In  St.  Louis,  in  the  year  1909,  according  to  the  juvenile 
report  of  that  year,  of  687  children  under  the  care  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  not  less  than  400  had  not  both  their 
parents  living  at  home.  These  facts  prove  conclusively 
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the  close  relation  between  desertion  and  divorce  on  the 
one  hand  and  juvenile  crime  on  the  other.” 

Not  long  since  we  had  a typical  case  in  court.  The 
parties  came  in  displaying  great  feeling  against  each  other. 
A divorce  was  threatened  by  each.  The  couple  were  the 
parents  of  a little  girl  about  6 years  of  age.  The  disagree- 
ment to  me  did  not  seem  to  be  a serious  one.  It  was  a 
case  of  too  much  family  interference  on  the  wife’s  side.  I 
believed  that  it  was  a case  where  a reconcilation  should  be 
brought  about.  The  case  was  continued  for  ten  days  and 
the  parties  were  advised  to  go  back  together,  move  away 
from  the  wife’s  mother  and  find  a home  of  their  own.  The 
husband  was  willing  to  go  back  on  condition  that  the  wife 
would  leave  her  mother,  but  the  wife  refused  and  stated  in 
court  that  if  the  husband  came  to  see  her  she  would  have 
her  brothers  assault  him.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  case 
was  again  called,  and  the  wife,  although  considerably  cooled 
down  under  a lecture  from  the  court,  refused  to  return. 
The  case  was  continued  for  a third  time,  and  when  called 
again  the  parties  had  effected  a reconciliation,  had  estab- 
lished a new  home  and  were  living  happily. 

It  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  judge  to  follow  a 
common  sense  course  and  a charitable  inclination  toward  all. 
It  is  true  that  the  judge  often  becomes  so  incensed  over  the 
conduct  of  the  husband  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he 
restrains  a desire  to  commit  the  defendant  at  once.  But 
should  the  judge  follow  such  an  inclination  he  would  not 
for  long  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  a domestic  court. 

Many  times  a husband  or  father  is  not  a wilful  violator 
of  the  non-support  laws.  Quite  often  he  feels  justified  in 
the  course  he  has  taken  in  leaving  his  family,  especially 
the  wife.  A quarreling  family  seldom  look  upon  their 
troubles  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  would  others.  The 
average  person  respects  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  where 
the  court  offers  his  advice  it  is  usually  respected  by  all. 
This  is  amply  shown  by  the  action  of  126  men  before  the 
court.  Only  one  of  them  was  dissatisfied  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  and  appealed  his  case.  The  majority  of 
our  domestic  relations  cases  do  not  come  from  the  lower 
strata  of  society,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose.  They 
come  from  the  middle  classes  and  some  of  those  involved 
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are  persons  of  a high  degree  of  intelligence.  It  is  for  these 
considerations,  among  others,  that  the  court  is  often  loath 
to  impose  a fine  upon  a husband,  even  though  he  is  imme- 
diately paroled.  The  fine  often  only  widens  the  breach  be- 
tween the  parties:  the  husband  feels  that  the  wife  has  put  a 
stigma  upon  him  and  that  she  has  caused  him  to  have  a 
police  court  record.  If  the  husband  is  honestly  mistaken  in 
his  rights  the  court  will  not  place  a fine  against  him  in  any 
event.  On  the  other  hand,  the  judge  does  not  feel  that  the 
case  ought  to  be  dismissed,  but  that  some  restraint  ought 
to  be  put  upon  the  husband  to  insure  his  right-acting  in  the 
future,  that  the  wife  and  children  may  not  suffer.  To  carry 
out  this  idea,  under  the  present  law,  I have  continued  a num- 
ber of  these  cases  for  a period — sometimes  a month — to  re- 
tain jurisdiction.  This  practice  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
case  cannot  be  taken  up  again  until  the  arrival  of  the  date 
to  which  the  case  has  been  continued.  In  the  meantime 
the  husband  may  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  sugges- 
tions or  orders  of  the  court  and  there  is  no  redress  except 
by  a new  warrant.  To  remedy  this  defect  I recommend 
that  there  be  passed  a probation  law  for  domestic  relation 
cases  under  which  the  court  may  place  a husband  or  father 
on  probation  without  a fine  on  such  conditions  as  will  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  the  family. 

I cannot  leave  this  subject  without  detailing  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court — the  fea- 
ture of  investigation  of  each  case  before  it  comes  up  for 
trial. 

Formerly  there  was  no  investigation  and  the  case  was 
called  in  court  along  in  its  order  with  the  other  cases  with- 
out any  regard  to  any  special  setting.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  the  sessions  are 
definite  as  to  time.  The  investigator  is  notified  by  the 
clerk  immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  a warrant  so  that 
she  may  begin  the  work  of  her  investigation  at  once  and 
complete  the  same  before  the  case  is  called  for  trial.  Should 
the  judge  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  the  husband  or  wife, 
and  such  witnesses  as  might  be  produced  by  either  side,  he 
would,  in  most  cases,  find  himself  in  a quandary.  There 
is  often  great  feeling  in  these  cases,  crimination  and  re- 
crimination. If  the  court  has  but  one  investigator,  as  we 
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have,  she  should  be  a woman.  In  a great  number  of  the 
cases  the  innate  modesty  of  the  wife  will  prevent  her  from 
telling  the  judge,  he  being  a man,  the  real  seat  of  the 
trouble.  Many  cases  involve  some  delicate  matter.  An  in- 
telligent woman  can  get  at  the  seat  of  domestic  troubles 
much  sooner  than  a man.  The  parties  respect  the  advice 
of  the  investigator  because  they  realize  that  she  is  an  of- 
ficer of  the  court;  quite  often  she  can  patch  up  the  family 
troubles  and  the  case  is  practically  settled  when  it  comes 
up  for  trial,  and  it  is  dismissed  without  any  airing  of 
family  difficulties.  The  Welfare  Board  has  been  kind 
enough  to  provide  the  court  with  an  investigator  of  domestic 
relations  cases.  The  court  has  none  of  its  own.  Miss  Lois 
Cornforth  has  shown  great  industry,  intelligence  and  ability 
in  this  work. 

THE  NIGHT  COURT. 

The  Night  Court  was  instituted  on  the  29th  day  of 
June,  1912. 

It  is  a well  established  fact  that  a greater  number  of 
arrests  are  made  on  Saturday  and  Saturday  night  than  on 
any  other  day  and  night  of  the  week.  A very  large  per 
cent  of  these  arrested  persons  are  unable  to  give  bail  to 
appear  in  court  the  following  Monday  morning  and  conse- 
quently they  are  required  to  languish  behind  the  bars  for 
two  days  and  nights  without  trial.  This  is  a great  injus- 
tice to  the  many  innocent  persons  who  are  arrested.  We 
are  here  again  confronted  with  the  old  proposition  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  man  with  money  and  the  poor  man. 
The  man  of  wealth  furnishes  his  bail  and  walks  into  the 
open  air;  the  poor  man,  although  he  may  be  innocent,  goes 
to  jail.  The  Night  Court  was  established  for  the  person 
who  is  unable  to  give  bail.  Unfortunately  the  court  is  held 
only  on  Saturday  nights.  We  have  but  one  set  of  court 
officials;  this  eliminates  the  possibility  of  an  every  night 
session.  However,  the  court  officials  have  been  kind 
enough  to  volunteer  their  time  for  the  Saturday  night 
session,  believing  that  the  good  they  are  doing  more  than 
compensates  them  for  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  they 
undergo  in  working  all  day  Saturday  and  long  after  mid- 
night on  Saturday  nights.  I take  this  occasion  to  thank 
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the  officials  and  attaches  of  my  court  for  their  unselfish  and 
charitable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  this  regard. 
The  co-operation  of  police  officials  and  police  officers  has 
materially  assisted  in  making  the  Night  Court  a success. 

There  are  many  good  and  efficient  police  officers  with 
excellent  judgment,  but  even  these  are  not  infallable.  Many 
arrests  are  made  on  trivial  grounds.  Often,  as  in  street 
affrays,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  an  officer  to  distin- 
guish the  guilty  from  the  innocent;  in  consequence  he  ar- 
rests all  found.  Many  of  such  innocent  persons  are  saved 
the  hardship  of  incarceration  from  Saturday  to  Monday  by 
the  Saturday  night  session. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  the  magistrates 
of  the  state  of  New  York  in  a recent  convention  that  there 
are  too  m.any  arrests  made  in  this  country.  There  were 
31,217  arrests  in  Kansas  City  during  the  last  year. 

Not  long  since  we  had  in  Night  Court  three  roomers 
of  a downtown  boarding  house.  They  were  caught  in  a 
“social”  game  of  poker — gambling — in  one  of  their  rooms. 
The  landlady  was  likewise  arrested,  charged  with  running 
a gambling  house.  This  lady  was  a respectable  woman 
trying  to  make  a decent  living  by  keeping  boarders.  She 
had  never  before  been  arrested  and  had  never  looked  into 
a holdover  cage.  She  was  poor  and  could  not  give  bail. 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  game  and  was  absolutely  inno- 
cent. She  was  discharged  in  the  Night  Court.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Night  Court  she  would  have  put  in  two  days 
and  nights  in  a holdover,  there  to  associate  with  prostitutes 
and  others — nonedescript  prisoners.  This  one  case,  as  was 
aptly  said  by  a prominent  visitor  who  happened  to  be  in 
court  that  night,  amply  justified  the  Night  Court. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Night  Court  we  have 
tried  therein  368  cases;  145  have  been  discharged  outright, 
82  paid  their  fines  and  141  were  committed  or  appealed. 
It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  61.7  per  cent  of  the 
persons  arrested  were  either  discharged  or  given  a chance 
to  pay  their  fines  without  any  undue  hardship,  discrimina- 
tion or  injustice  being  imposed  upon  them. 

The  Night  Court  is  nothing  less  than  a humane  agency. 
We  have  societies  to  protect  cats,  dogs  and  horses,  but  no 
one  has  thought  of  organizing  a society  for  the  protection 
of  human  prisoners. 
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THE  DELINQUENT  WOMAN  AND  GIRL. 


The  offenses  with  which  women  and  girls  are  charged 
in  the  municipal  courts  include  prostitution,  soliciting  on  the 
streets,  intoxication  and  vagrancy.  Nearly  all  of  the  cases 
involve  some  kind  of  immorality.  A very  few  women  are 
convicted  in  any  court  of  crimes  involving  force  or  of 
felonies.  We  are,  therefore,  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
criminal  class  among  women.  Treatment  of  women  and 
girl  prisoners  involves  a different  consideration  from  that 
given  to  the  subject  now.  If  women  are  not  really  crim- 
inal the  interest  of  society  is  better  served  by  helping  them 
rather  than  punishing  them.  The  fine  system  for  women 
is  almost  worthless  and  entirely  inadequate.  A woman  or 
girl  is  brought  into  court  charged  with  soliciting;  she  is 
fined.  She  or  a friend,  who  is  probably  one  of  those  de- 
spicable male  creatures  that  live  off  the  shame  of  women, 
immediately  settle  the  fine  by  payment  or  appeal,  and  the 
woman  is  forced  back  on  the  streets  to  renewed  effort  in 
order  to  make  up  the  money  it  has  cost  her  for  being 
‘'caught.”  Over  90  per  cent  of  these  women  or  girls  who 
are  fined  in  Police  Court  settle  their  fines  or  are  released 
on  bond  on  appeal  and  almost  immediately  return  to  the 
street.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  white  women  fined  for 
soliciting  go  to  the  reformatory. 

Not  long  ago  a girl,  who  was  brought  into  the  matron’s 
room  charged  with  soliciting,  cheerfully  told  the  matron 
that  she  expected  to  be  fined,  but  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence save  that  she  would  have  to  work  a little  harder  on 
the  streets  for  awhile. 

The  punishment  meted  out  to  the  women  and  girls  of 
professional  immorality  by  the  fine  system  does  little  to 
deter  the  commission  of  these  crimes,  as  all  punishments 
are  supposed  to  do,  but  actually  tends  to  encourage,  pro- 
mote and  increase  such  crimes.  With  regularity  I fine  these 
unfortunate  creatures,  not  because  I know  that  I am  doing 
the  sane  thing,  but  for  the  reason  that  I am  forced  so  to 
do  by  law. 

I am  informed  by  the  matron  of  the  Woman’s  Re- 
formatory that  a large  per  cent  of  the  women  and  girls 
incarcerated  there  are  victims  of  some  private  disease. 
Hundreds  of  diseased  street-walkers  are  plying  their  trade 
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on  the  streets  of  this  city  without  any  adequate  control  by 
the  municipality. 

Left  to  my  personal  inclination  I would  have  no  other 
or  further  power  thrust  upon  the  court.  Especially  is  it 
most  unpleasant  for  any  judge  to  be  forced  to  impose  a fine 
or  sentence  on  a woman.  However,  there  is  but  one  way 
in  which  a woman  of  the  streets  can  be  adequately  handled 
and  that  is  by  sentence  of  imprisonment.  This  sentence 
should  possibly  not  be  inflicted  for  the  first  offense,  but  for 
the  second  offender  in  fixing  the  time  of  incarceration  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  time  it  will  require  to 
break  the  woman  or  girl  from  her  old  association,  and  the 
offender  should  be  sent  to  such  place  as  will  afford  her 
proper  and  permanent  treatment  for  her  ailment. 

TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS  BEFORE  TRIAL. 

While  this  subject  relates  more  to  the  work  of  the 
police  department,  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with  court 
problems  as  to  constitute  a part  thereof. 

A different  system  of  handling  women  prisoners  await- 
ing trial  is  in  urgent  need.  This  subject  does  not  alone 
involve  the  question  of  the  care  of  guilty  persons,  but  has 
to  do  primarily  with  innocent  women  and  girls  as  well  as 
with  the  guilty,  and — of  great  importance — young  girls  who, 
have  been  guilty  of  some  indiscretion  who  should  never  be 
thrown  into  contact  with  hardened  women  of  the  street, 
and  who  probably  should  not  go  to  prison  at  all. 

Under  the  plan  now  in  vogue  no  system  of  segregation 
is  recognized.  Old  offenders,  first  offenders,  young  girls, 
women  arrested  for  intoxication,  prostitution  and  street- 
walking, and  often  negro  women,  are  thrown  into  one  com- 
mon cell-room  or  holdover,  there  to  remain  for  hours  or 
days,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
criticism  of  any  person.  All  of  us  are  at  fault  for  not 
remedying  these  things  before  now. 

There  should  be  a central  detention  house  for  women 
and  girls  with  separate  rooms — not  cells — arranged  for  one 
person  in  each.  Women  are  not  violent  and  desperate  crim- 
inals and  no  iron  cages,  with  iron  slats  to  sleep  upon,  are 
necessary  to  handle  them.  At  present  there  are  detention 
cages  for  women  in  each  police  station.  These  are  con- 
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structed  and  furnished  approximately  the  same  as  the  men’s. 
A great  many  of  these  quarters  are  unsanitary  and  are 
more  or  less  open  to  public  intercourse.  The  confined  women 
and  girls  come  into  contact  with  the  class  that  are  usually 
found  around  police  stations  and  even  some  police  officers, 
who  have  had  no  official  business  with  these  women,  have 
made  visits  to  the  holdovers.  In  one  station  the  women’s 
holdover  was  made  impervious  to  the  gaze  of  others.  Even 
the  barred  door  was  covered  with  sheet  iron.  However,  a 
small  opening  was  left  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a place 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  food  to  the  prisoners.  A 
police  officer  was  found  holding  and  fondling  the  hand  of  an 
inmate  through  this  opening.  In  one  station  the  women’s 
holdover  is  so  near  that  of  the  men’s  that  the  men  can  and 
have  uttered  insulting  remarks  to  the  women.  The  women’s 
detention  house  should  be  located  in  a central  and  con- 
venient part  of  the  city  and  should  be  in  charge  of  one 
reliable  and  seasoned  captain  of  police  with  desk  sergeants 
of  the  same  caliber.  There  should  be  competent  matrons 
under  the  captain  who  should  have  the  direct  charge  of  the 
women.  No  other  male  employee  should  be  permitted  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  prisoners. 

Until  a more  suitable  place  can  be  provided  for  a 
women’s  detention  house  I would  suggest  that  the  upstairs 
portion  of  No.  6 police  station  be  fitted  up  in  an  appropriate 
manner  for  this  purpose. 

The  present  detention  room  or  holdover  connected  with 
the  court  is  not  adapted  for  its  use.  It  is  poorly  ventilated 
and  lighted  and  wholly  inadequate.  The  women  are  forced 
to  sleep  on  benches.  There  are  three  beds  for  women  up- 
stairs in  the  police  station,  but  these  afford  but  little  relief. 
Something  should  be  done  at  once  to  relieve  these  condi- 
tions. 

The  system  of  investigation  before  trial  now  being  used 
in  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  should  be  extended  to  all 
cases  of  a serious  nature.  Practically  all  arrests  are  made 
on  view  and  the  trial  is  had  within  such  short  time  there- 
after as  to  preclude  any  thorough  gathering  of  the  evi- 
dence. A great  majority  of  the  prisoners — over  90  per 
cent — are  not  represented  by  counsel  and  the  prisoner  is 
not  sufficiently  experienced  to  handle  his  case.  While  the 
judge  does  everything  in  his  power  to  protect  the  rights 
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of  the  accused,  the  prisoner  is  often  not  intelligent  enough 
or  sufficiently  experienced  to  know  what  persons  might  be 
of  invaluable  service  to  him  as  witnesses.  Investigation  of 
cases  before  trial  would  be  of  great  service  to  a defendant 
and  would  tend  to  make  justice  more  certain  between  the 
city  and  the  accused.  The  court  has  no  officer  or  employee 
that  could  be  assigned  to  this  work.  The  court  is  now  fol- 
lowing out  this  plan  as  nearly  as  possible  with  his  present 
facilities.  The  judge  always  calls  by  ’phone  any  person 
whom  the  accused  believes  will  be  of  service  to  him  and  has 
often  personally  visited  such  individuals. 

TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS  AFTER  CONVICTION. 

While  the  Municipal  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  city,  its  work  would  be  useless 
unless  the  convicted  prisoner  is  given  intelligent  treatment 
during  confinement.  The  city  prisons  have  been  improved 
beyond  measure  under  the  direction  of  the  Welfare  Board. 
The  old  workhouse  has  been  abolished  and  a farm  contain- 
ing 138.5  acres  purchased  and  improved  near  Leeds,  several 
miles  from  the  city.  This  farm  is  being  capably  managed 
by  Dr.  Cavenness,  the  superintendent.  The  old  workhouse 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a Women’s  Reformatory.  This  build- 
ing is  a monument  of  white  stone  and  a veritable  bastile, 
but  not  fitted  for  a modern  woman’s  reformatory.  The  sur- 
roundings of  this  institution  are  bad.  The  Terminal  rail- 
road passes  within  a few  feet  of  the  door;  the  city  has 
built  many  of  its  municipal  industries  on  the  same  plot  of 
ground  and  is  now  contemplating  the  erection  of  a garbage 
reduction  plant  there.  The  grounds  of  the  prison  are 
cramped  and  many  prisoners  escape.  City  employees  from 
the  surrounding  industries  have  been  fined  by  me  for  smug- 
gling tobacco,  pipes  and  drugs  to  the  inmates  of  the  re- 
formatory. The  matron  stated  that  this  had  occurred  before 
and  that  she  was  powerless  to  stop  it.  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  fresh  air  and  sunshine  for  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  those  suffering  from  the  liquor  and  drug  habits; 
a majority  of  the  women  prisoners  are  addicted  to  the  use 
of  liquor  or  drugs.  A farm,  similar  to  the  farm  for  men, 
is  badly  needed  for  the  women.  The  Council  of  Women’s 
Clubs  is  now  advocating  the  establishment  of  such  a farm 
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and  have  procured  an  option  on  a tract  of  142  acres  near 
the  present  farm  for  men.  The  option  is  for  five  years, 
and  the  City  Council  will  probably  take  it  over  and  improve 
the  tract  at  once.  The  city  is  retrenching  and  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  this  land  when  the 
option  shall  have  expired.  It  would  be  most  fitting  for  the 
city  to  apply  the  money  from  police  court  fines  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price  of  this  farm.  Over  $26,000.00 
per  year,  in  fines,  is  now  collected  by  the  municipal  courts 
of  this  city. 

The  women’s  farm  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
much  needed  classification  and  segregation  of  women  and 
girl  prisoners.  This  plan  has  been  successfully  worked  out 
by  the  cottage  system  at  Bedford  Reformatory,  New  York. 
There  is  no  city  institution  at  this  time  where  I will  send 
a young  or  first  offending  girl.  I will  not  send  them  to 
the  present  reformatory. 

Crime  in  this  city  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  population.  This  shows  that  our  methods  of  crime 
suppression  are  of  little  value.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
in  April,  1910,  there  were  11,673  arrests  on  city  charges, 
and  for  the  year  ending  in  April,  1913,  there  were  20,126 
arrests  on  like  charges.  In  three  years  the  arrests  have  in- 
creased 72.4  per  cent,  and  the  population  has  increased  but 
15.49  per  cent.  These  figures  show  that  crime  is  increasing 
four  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as  the  population.  Too 
many  convicted  persons  return  to  the  municipal  courts  on 
other  offenses;  these  run  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  number  that  go  to  the  criminal  courts 
who  have  formerly  been  convicted  in  the  municipal  courts. 
There  should  be  classification  and  segregation  of  all  persons 
in  our  prisons.  City  prisoners  are  usually  confined  for  short 
terms;  many  crimes  have  been  concocted  and  planned  in 
workhouses  in  this  country  to  be  perpetrated  when  the  pris- 
oners involved  are  released.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a negro 
in  court  charged  with  vagrancy.  He  had  in  his  possession, 
when  arrested,  complete  plans  of  a South  Side  home  ar- 
ranged for  the  use  of  a burglar.  He  said  that  he  had 
secured  these  plans  from  another  negro  who  had  told  him 
that  he  had  obtained  the  information  from  another  while  in 
the  Missouri  state  penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City. 

Many  persons  are  naturally  of  a despondent  nature. 
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“THE  JUNGLES’’  (negro) — !Many  murders  have  been  committed  here;  several 
police  officers  were  among  the  victims. 


McCLURE  ALLEY  (white) — There  are  more  arrests  from  here  than  any 
Other  locality  in  the  Court’s  district. 


This  class  of  prisoners — especially  those  who  are  mentally 
sub-normal — are  profoundly  affected  by  incarceration  in 
prison  and  imagine  that  the  world  is  against  them.  It  is 
this  class,  together  with  the  many  young  and  first  offenders 
with  no  inherent  criminal  tendencies,  who  are  drawn  into 
these  criminal  schemes  by  older  and  hardened  prisoners.  It 
is  a serious  question  whether  or  not  imprisonment  of  a 
great  many  persons,  under  present  prison  conditions,  does 
not  accomplish  harm  and  tends  to  promote  instead  to  sup- 
press crime. 

Dr.  Guy  G.  Fernald,  resident  physician  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory,  speaking  of  this  subject,  says: 

“The  damage  to  the  young  from  association  with 
older  criminals  is  that  the  older  criminal  brings  to  the 
younger  stories  of  success  and  adventure  and  plausible 
schemes  appealing  to  his  cupidity.  We  cannot  imagine 
young  defectives  coming  among  older  ones  who  left 
criminiality  perforce  when  they  were  adolescent  as  en- 
countering a deleterious  influence  at  all  comparable  with 
that  which  obtains  wherever  an  old  offender  or  tramp, 
fresh  from  the  road,  is  alone  and  idle  with  a young  of- 
fender. 

“It  is  to  be  noted  that  about  all  of  the  measures 
proposed  as  reforms  in  penal  administration  could  be 
catalogued  as  ‘Recommendations  of  an  extension  of 
classification’  and,  from  another  viewpoint,  there  are 
probably  but  few  authorities  in  criminology  who  would 
suggest  any  other  avenue  as  that  along  which  penologi- 
cal science  is  to  advance  than  that  of  an  extension  and 
improvement  of  classification.  What  should  be  the  basis 
of  further  effort  to  this  end? 

“Up  to  the  present  time  attempts  at  classification  of 
prisoners  have  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  long  sentence  servers  from  the  short  term  of- 
fenders, the  separation  of  felons  from  misdemeanants 
and  the  differentiation  of  older  and  experienced  offend- 
ers from  the  younger  and  less  sophisticated — distinc- 
tions based  on  variety  of  offense  or  experience  in  crimi- 
nality. These  distinctions  are  wise  ones,  as  far  as  they 
go,  and  we  should  continue  to  make  them  with  re- 
sponsible prisoners;  but  there  is  a more  vital  difference 
/ between  men  which  has  not  yet  been  recognized  in  our 
scheme  of  classification,  namely : that  which  obtains 
between  men  of  full  mental  responsibility  and  those  of 
a limited  or  partial  responsibility.  And  in  adapting 
treatment  to  those  of  limited  or  inadequate  mental  ca- 
pacity, especially,  their  defectiveness  should  be  consid- 
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ered  rather  than  the  kind  of  offense  committed  or  the 
degree  of  experience  in  criminality.  The  reasoning  is 
faulty  which  leads  to  the  classification  of  offenders  on 
the  basis  of  the  kind  of  offense  committed;  i.  e.,  on  an 
effect  instead  of  a cause.  Rather  should  classification 
be  based  on  the  kind  of  mind  which  renders  the  offense 
possible.  Then  a vital,  significant,  causal  factor  is  the 
basis  of  classification.  This  recommendation  is  oc- 
curring with  increasing  frequency  in  recent  and  current 
criminological  literature. 

“According  to  the  findings  at  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory, 25  per  cent  of  the  criminals  are  mentally  de- 
fective. About  75  per  cent,  then,  of  prisoners  are  to  be 
regarded  as  of  competent  mentality  and  fully  re- 
sponsible, or  only  subnormal.’' — (Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  March, 
1913,  page  866.) 

A new  prison  or  cell-house  is  now  being  finished  at  the 
Municipal  Farm.  This  building  is  being  constructed  with 
some  idea  of  segregation.  The  cells  are  built  but  for  one 
prisoner  and  the  building  has  several  floors  that  may  be 
cut  off  from  communication  from  one  another.  The  build- 
ing is  modern  in  every  respect.  However,  there  is  but  one 
dining-room,  one  general  toilet  and  wash-room  and  many 
other  features  that  afford  opportunities  for  easy  communi- 
cation among  all  the  prisoners.  Communication  among 
prisoners  travels  quietly  and  rapidly.  The  only  effective 
method  of  classification  and  segregation  is  the  cottage  sys- 
tem or  separately  constructed  cell-houses.  The  general 
conditions  and  surroundings  should  be  so  that  one  class  of 
segregated  prisoners  cannot  come  in  contact  with  any  other 
class.  The  laws  of  this  city  cover  hundreds  of  offenses  from 
drunkenness  and  violating  the  traffic  rules  to  picking  pockets, 
porch-climbing  and  all  kinds  of  thievery.  Many  of  these 
offenses  do  not  involve  the  intent  to  commit  real  crimes  and 
the  violators  thereof  have  positively  no  criminal  tendencies. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  principle  of  classification  and 
segregation  is  far  more  important  in  city  prisons  than  in 
the  state  penitentiaries.  Only  those  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  the  same  degree  of  crime — felonies — are  found  in 
the  state  penitentiaries,  while  in  city  prisons  we  find  repre- 
sentatives of  all  degrees  of  criminality.  We  find  many  who 
have  no  criminal  tendencies  on  the  one  hand  and  many  ex- 
convicts from  our  penitentiaries  on  the  other. 
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There  are  many  plans  of  classification  and  segregation 
of  prisoners,  although  all  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into 
two  general  classifications:  one  goes  to  the  extent  of  crimi- 
nality, and  the  other  to  the  mentality  of  the  prisoner. 
Segregation  along  the  lines  of  the  first  mentioned  plan  is 
entirely  practical  and  should  be  inaugurated  at  once. 

It  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I now  send  some  of  the 
violators — especially  the  young  and  first  offenders — to  the 
city  prisons  as  now  constituted.  On  the  other  hand,  I do 
not  feel  that  these  persons  should  be  allowed  to  go  scott 
free.  My  instalment  fine  plan  has  helped  wonderfully  in 
solving  this  problem. 

We  are  woefully  deficient  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
now  release  prisoners  from  the  Municipal  P^arm  whom  we 
know  to  have  criminal  tendencies  or  to  be  so  weak  that  their 
power  to  resist  temptation  is  small.  Our  fault  is  that 
we  make  practically  no  provision  for  their  livelihood.  A 
person  who  has  been  an  inmate  of  a prison  has  lost  his  job 
and  has  upon  him  such  a stigma  as  usually  will  prevent  him 
from  at  once  securing  any  substantial  employment.  About 
the  only  channel  of  activity  left  for  him  is  larceny  in  some 
of  its  forms,  and  if  it  be  a girl  or  woman,  she  will  prob- 
ably return  to  or  enter  the  fields  of  prostitution. 

The  only  regular  assistance  now  given  to  a released 
prisoner  is  one  night’s  lodging  at  the  Helping  Hand. 

Several  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  con- 
finement, or  before  the  date  of  parole,  inquiry  should  be 
made  of  the  prisoner  as  to  what  he  is  to  do  when  he  is  re- 
leased. Employment  should  be  secured  for  those  who  have 
nothing  in  view.  If  a man  will  not  then  work,  he  should 
be  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Police. 

There  are  over  600  societies  in  Germany  for  the  assist- 
ance of  released  prisoners.  Many  times  these  societies  send 
these  unfortunate  men  to  foreign  and  distant  countries  to 
begin  life  anew.  Few  of  such  cases  have  turned  out  badly, 
while  several  cases  were  reported  where  the  assisted  indi- 
vidual had  become  a wealthy,  useful  and  influential  citizen 
in  his  new  home. 

THE  INEBRIATE. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  present  them- 
selves to  the  court  is  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  inebri- 
ate and  drug  victim. 
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Persons  whose  only  offense  is  the  taking  of  liquor  or 
drugs  to  excess  are  not  criminals  and  should  not  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  Especially  should  they  not  be  confined  in 
prisons  with  habitual  criminals. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  this  city  to  treat  drunkenness 
rather  lightly.  Many  good  persons  would  be  offended  if  a 
mere  drunk  were  fined.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
Police  Department  to  bring  into  court  a mere  drunk.  He 
is  held  in  the  holdover  for  “safe  keeping”  until  he  sobers 
up,  and  then  he  is  released  by  the  police.  In  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  a drunk  is  walked  or  driven  home  in  full  view  of  his 
neighbors  and  the  general  public.  This  is  called  the  “golden 
rule”  plan,  and  the  object  supposed  to  be  accomplished  is  to 
so  humiliate  the  drunk  that  he  will  be  slow  about  getting 
drunk  on  the  streets  again.  In  this  city  we  have  some  men 
so  constituted  that  they  would  suffer  little  shame  at  this 
procedure.  I believe  that  every  drunk,  after  he  is  sobered 
up,  should  be  brought  into  court.  For  the  first  offense  the 
possible  humiliation  of  the  drunk’s  appearance  in  court 
should  be  sufficient  and  he  should  be  discharged  with  a repri- 
mand. However,  a record  of  his  case  should  be  kept.  For 
the  second  offense  he  should  be  required  to  pay  a small  fine 
or  be  placed  on  parole.  For  the  third  offense,  or  for  the 
second  one,  if  it  be  serious,  he  should  be  committed  for 
treatment. 

The  treatment  of  an  inebriate  after  commitment  is  most 
important.  There  is  now  given  at  the  farm  a . cure 
administered  by  Dr.  Cavenness,  the  superintendent,  a man 
of  great  intelligence  and  industry.  I have  made  per- 
sonal investigation  of  this  cure  and  find  it  good.  I have 
sent  out  a number  of  men  under  fines  from  $100  to  $300  to 
take  this  treatment.  These  men  are  paroled  when  cured  and 
required  to  report  to  the  Welfare  Board  for  some  time  after 
they  are  released  on  parole.  Many  of  these  have  returned 
new  men  and  have  personally  thanked  me  for  sending  them 
to  the  farm  to  take  this  cure. 

However,  it  is  not  possible  for  Dr.  Cavenness,  with  his 
manifold  duties  as  superintendent,  to  give  these  men  the 
personal  attention  that  many  require.  Doctors  recognize 
chronic  drunkenness  to  be  a disease.  There  should  be  con- 
structed at  the  farm  or,  better  still,  at  some  other  country 
place,  a separate  building  equipped  similiarly  to  a hospital. 
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This  building  should  not  resemble  a prison.  There  is  no 
relation  between  confinement  for  drunkenness  or  the  drug 
habit  and  for  crime.  If  the  hospital  was  an  institution 
away  from  the  Municipal  Farm  families  would  not  be  so 
loath  to  send  their  inebriate  charges  to  it.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  families  of  this  city,  realizing  that  only  physical 
restraint  would  hold  their  inebriated  members  in  a hospital 
while  taking  a cure,  have  consulted  me  about  sending  them 
to  the  Municipal  Farm  for  treatment.  But  these  good  people 
often  hold  back,  and  some  never  return,  on  account  of  the 
stigma  attached  to  imprisonment  with  common  city  crimi-- 
nals. 

There  has  been  recently  established,  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  an  inebriate  farm  at  a cost  of  a quarter  of  a mil- 
lion dollars.  The  best  cures  are  there  studied  and  adminis- 
tered by  trained  physicians.  A liquor  cure  hospital  was 
opened  in  Chicago  the  first  of  this  year  and  a new  building  is 
being  erected  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  for  the  treatment  of 
inebriates  and  drug  victims. 

The  inebriate  hospital  should  be  in  the  country,  as  fresh 
air,  sunlight  and  hard  out-door  work  all  are  necessary  for 
the  latest  and  most  effective  cures. 

So  far  as  I can  learn,  there  are  no  authentic  statistics 
showing  the  relation  of  drink  and  drugs  to  crime,  but  figures 
are  given  showing  that  from  30  to  75  per  cent  of  crime  is 
due  to  these  causes.  We  know  that  a drunkard  is  a potential 
criminal.  It  would  pay  this  city  from  a financial  standpoint 
to  restore  these  inebriates  to  the  ranks  of  productive  and 
law  abiding  citizens.  But  from  a humanitarian  standpoint, 
what  rejoicing  if  from  30  to  75  per  cent  of  those  who  com- 
mit crime  could  be  reformed! 

CONDEMNATION  AND  GRADING  COURT. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  Police  Court  cases,  the  court 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  condemnation  and  grading  of 
streets  and  alleys  and  of  personal  tax  suits. 

The  court  has  been  very  careful  in  the  selection  of 
jurors  for  condemnation  and  grading  cases.  The  judge  has 
a large  list  of  men  from  which  the  jurors  are  chosen,  and 
there  are  no  professional  jurors  in  the  court.  It  has  been 
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the  object,  in  selecting  men  for  jury  service,  to  obtain  those 
of  the  highest  integrity  and  intelligence,  and  to  so  place  them 
that  a property  owner,  or  other  interested  person,  could  not 
have  the  slightest  reason  to  feel  that  any  juror  had  the  least 
interest  in  the  proceedings  or  was  subject  to  any  influence 
whatsoever.  There  has  been  remarkable  satisfaction  with 
the  results  of  the  trials,  for  out  of  157  cases  disposed  of 
in  this  court  during  the  past  year,  there  were  only  flve  ap- 
peals. 

The  framers  of  the  new  City  Charter  wrote  wisely  in 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  municipal  courts  in  these 
condemnation,  grading  and  tax  suits.  During  the  past  year 
the  city  has  saved  approximately  $10,000  in  costs  in  this 
court  alone  by  having  its  own  court  to  try  these  cases. 


The  following  are  the  more  important  recommendations 
that  I desire  to  make  to  the  municipal  and  police  authorities, 
to  be  put  into  effect  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  of  the  city: 

1.  A probationary  law  for  non-support  cases. 

2.  A new  court-room  and  holdovers  attached  thereto. 

3.  A central  detention  house  for  women  and  girl  pris- 
oners. 

4.  A farm  for  convicted  women  and  girl  prisoners  with 
the  cottage  system  for  segregation. 

5.  Provision  for  an  inebriate  hospital. 

(Since  writing  the  above  report  Dr.  Cavenness  has  noti- 
fied me  that  he  cannot  accept  at  this  time  any  more  patients 
at  the  farm  for  the  liquor  cure.  He  says  the  prison  hospital 
is  full,  and  that  he  has  six  or  seven  of  my  men  waiting  to 
go  into  it  for  the  drug  and  liquor  cure.  This  is  a great  dis- 
appointment to  me,  and  it  emphasizes  the  immediate  ne- 
cessity of  an  inebriate  hospital.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Judge. 
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APPENDIX. 


RULES  OF  COURT. 

RULE  I. 

PUBLICITY  OF  BUSINESS. 

Officers,  witnesses,  attorneys  and  all  other  persons  having  state- 
ments to  make  in  or  concerning  any  case  on  the  docket,  will  make  the 
same  in  open  court. 


RULE  II. 

SESSIONS  OF  COURT. 

Excepting  Sundays  and  holidays,  regular  day  sessions  of  the  court 
shall  be  held  every  day  of  the  year  at  8:30  a.  m. 

On  every  holiday  of  the  year  a session  of  the  court  shall  be  held  at 
the  hour  aforesaid  for  the  trial  of  those  who  are  unable  to  give  bail. 

RULE  III. 


CALLING  OF  THE  DOCKET. 

The  docket  shall  be  called  as  follows: 

1.  Applications  for  continuances. 

2.  Cases  where  the  arresting  officer  is  a night  officer. 

3.  Other  new  cases  on  the  docket. 

4.  Continued  cases. 


Cases  not  ready  for  trial  when  called  will  go  to  the  foot  of  the  day’s 
docket. 


RULE  IV. 


NIGHT  COURT. 


There  shall  be  held  on  Saturday  night  of  each  week,  at  10:30  p.  m., 
a session  of  the  court  to  be  known  as  the  Night  Court,  at  which  time  all 
persons  unable  to  give  bail,  and  those  mentioned  in  Rule  V,  will  be  tried. 
Thei’e  may  also  be  tried  at  the  Night  Court  such  other  cases  as  may  be 
set  by  the  court. 


RULE  V. 

DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURT. 

A special  session  of  the  court  shall  be  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
of  each  week  at  10  a.  m.,  and  on  Saturday  nights  at  10:30  p.  m.,  for  the 
disposition  of  cases  on  the  docket  involving  charge  of  non-support, 
neglect  or  abuse  of  wives  or  children.  A strict  account  shall  be  kept  of 
all  moneys  collected  from  delinquents  for  the  support  of  their  families, 
and  a complete  report  of  the  amounts  collected  for  the  preceding  month 
and  the  persons  paying,  shall  be  made  to  the  court  on  the  first  of  every 
month. 

The  clerk,  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  anv  warrant  in  such  cases, 
shall  notify  an  investigator  attached  to  this  court,  whereupon  it  shall  be- 
come the  duty  of  such  investigator  to  investigate,  or  cause  to  be  investi- 
gated, the  facts  in  such  cases,  report  the  same  in  open  court  and  sub- 
poena such  witnesses  as  shall  be  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the 
cause.  All  bonds  and  warrants  shall  be  taken  and  issued  in  reference  to 
the  days  upon  which  the  Domestic  Relations  court  shall  be  held. 
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All  such  cases  shall  be  tried  at  the  day  session  of  the  Domestic  Rela- 
tions. Court,  provided,  that  if  it  shall  appear  that  much  inconvenience 
would  be  caused  the  parties  interested  by  the  trial  of  their  cause  at  the 
regular  day  session  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  the  warrant  may 
be  made  returnable  to  the  Saturday  night  session. 

RULE  VI. 

INSTALMENT  FINES. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  court  a person  fined,  if  he  be  of  previous 
good  character,  may  be  allowed  to  pay  his  fine  in  instalments,  provided, 
however,  satisfactory  showing  must  be  made  that  such  person  is  unable 
to  pay  the  fine  at  the  time  of  its  assessment. 

RULE  VII. 

UNPROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT  AND  “SNITCHING.” 

No  person,  other  than  an  officer  attached  to  this  court  or  a police  of- 
ficer regularly  in  charge,  shall  be  allowed  to  go  near  the  detention  cages 
or  holdovers. 

Attorneys  will  interview  their  clients  in  the  complaint  room. 

No  person  shall  speak  to  another  in  the  court  room,  halls  or  rooms 
adjacent  thereto,  soliciting  legal  business,  inquiring  as  to  his  or  her  busi- 
ness, recommending  lawyers,  offering  professional  cards,  or  proffering 
any  kind  of  advice  or  instruction. 

At  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  each  annual  city  directory  of  this  city 
the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  cause  to  be  printed  a list  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  practicing  attorneys  in  such  directory.  Should  any  per- 
son request  the  assistance  of  an  attorney,  without  specifying  the  attorney, 
the  person  in  charge  shall  furnish  him  with  such  list.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  person  in  charge  to  notify  the  attorney  requested  by  the 
defendant.  The  clerk  shall  post  a copy  of  such  list  in  each  holdover. 

All  officers  of  the  court,  including  police  officers,  are  positively  for- 
bidden to  suggest  or  recommend  the  employment  of  any  attorney  what- 
ever. 

There  shall  be  a strict  enforcement  of  this  rule,  and  any  person  vio- 
lating the  same  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court 
and,  in  addition,  shall,  in  a proper  case,  be  charged  and  fined  as  a va- 
grant. 

RULE  VIII. 

DEFENDANTS  CROSS-CHARGED. 

In  all  cases  where  two  or  more  defendants  are  cross-charged,  an 
attorney  will  not  be  permitted  to  represent  more  than  one  defendant  in 
the  case. 

RULE  IX. 

CONTINUANCES. 

The  court  is  opposed  to  needless  delay  in  the  handling  of  its  business. 
In  cases  where  a continuance  is  necessary,  the  limit  of  time  that  will  be 
allowed  will  be  five  days,  unless  good  cause  be  shown  for  a longer 
continuance. 

RULE  X. 

STAYS  OF  EXECUTION. 

No  fine  will  be  stayed  by  the  court  out  of  session,  unless  new  and 
material  facts  are  brought  to  light  which  may  legitimately  warrant  the 
court  in  exercising  further  judicial  discretion. 
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RULE  XL 

ABSENCE  OF  DEFENDANT. 


No  trial  shall  be  had  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant,  unless  it  shall 
he  shown  that  defendant  waives  his  presence,  and  that  the  party  appear- 
ing for  him  will  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court  and  pay  the  fine,  if  one 
be  assessed. 

RULE  XII. 

DISMISSAL  OF  CASES. 

No  complaint  shall  be  withdrawn  or  prosecution  dropped  or  dis- 
missed, except  by  leave  of  court,  and  upon  motion  made  by  the  City 
Counselor  in  open  court. 


RULE  XIII. 

WITNESSES,  ATTORNEYS,  ETC. 

All  witnesses,  when  testifying,  shall  be  seated  in  the  witness  chair, 
unless  excused  from  so  doing  by  the  court.  All  examinations  of  wit- 
nesses on  the  part  of  the  city  shall  be  conducted  by  the  City  Counselor. 

At  the  request  of  either  party  all  witnesses  will  be  excluded  from 
the  court- room  and  be  called  one  at  a time  during  the  trial. 

While  examining  a witness,  counsel  shall  sit  at  the  counsel  table,  and 
while  addressing  the  court  he  shall  stand  at  said  table. 

RULE  XIV. 

ORDER. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  anyone  be  allowed  to  visit  or  occupy 
the  enclosure  set  apart  for  the  court  officers.  Seats  and  tables  will  be 
provided  for  the  press,  and  reporters  are  requested  to  occupy  the  same. 
The  seats  inside  the  court-room  railing  are  for  attorneys  exclusively,  and 
no  one  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  same  without  permission. 

All  aisles  and  passageways  will  be  kept  clear  and  no  one  will  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  in  or  occupy  the  passageway  leading  from  the  detention 
cages. 

RULE  XV. 

CIVIL  BUSINESS. 

The  civil  side  of  the  court  will  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  of 
each  week  at  2 p.  m.,  and  on  such  other  afternoons  as  shall  be  found 
necessary;  provided  all  tax  suits  shall  be  tried  on  Wednesday  morning 
at  11  a.  m. 

RULE  XVI. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

The  rules  of  the  Circuit  and  Criminal  Courts  of  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  shall  govern  in  so  far  as  the  same  do  not  conflict  with  these 
rules  and  the  laws,  charter  and  ordinances  of  the  state  and  city  applicable 
to  this  court. 
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COURT  OFFICIALS. 


EWING  C.  BLAND,  Judge. 

LEROY  S.  SIMONS,  Clerk. 

ALLAN  T.  FINNELL,  Assistant  Clerk. 

CLARENCE  J.  TRIGG,  Condemnation  Clerk. 

FRANK  O^NEAL,  Court  Sergeant. 

P.  SATOLI  RYAN,  Court  Officer. 

M.  J.  COLLINS,  Court  Officer. 

BURR  N.  MOSSMAN,  Assistant  City  Counselor. 

ROY  CASEY,  Parole  Officer. 

MISS  LOIS  CORNFORTH,  Parole  Officer  and 
Investigator. 


